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Publication Tips 


This is the second instalment of the 
series on newspaper makeup; several 
of the items will be found applicable to 
other types of publication as well. 
Other phases of publication work will 
be covered in subsequent issues. 


ee ve 


Items that are obviously fillers can 
be spotted by even the most inexperi- 
enced reader. Clipped jokes and quo- 
tations from the writings of famous 
men are entirely out of place in a pub- 
lication that claims to foster student 
writing. A resourceful editor will shun 
them and find much more suitable ma- 
terial. 


A long run of unrelieved body type 
is unattractive to the eye and tiresome 
to the reader. Subheads should be 
used every twelve to fifteen lines, at 
least, but never less than two to a 
story. 


It is not good practice to carry a 
long story to the bottom of a column 
and then continue it in the adjoining 
column at the bottom. Such jumps 
are known as dutchman makeup. If 
this is done immediately above the ad- 
vertising with two or three stories, the 
reader may be hopelessly confused for 
a time. 


In a story of two single columns, 
such as feature stories, the top of the 
second portion should be at least a full 
line. A fractional part of a line here 
is known as a widow and is avoided by 
good makeup men. The first line of a 
jumped portion, similarly, should be a 


full line. 


If a story to be jumped ends on a 
paragraph ending, the reader may not 
be tempted to follow the story to an 
inside page, but he can hardly resist 
turning the page if the first part ends 
in the middle of a sentence. 


A feature story of two single col- 
umns looks better if it is wider than it 
is high. If it is too long for this, make 
it into three columns rather than two, 
and change makeup accordingly for 
other columns. 


Long tabulations spoil the appear- 
ance of a page, especially page one, 
which is too valuable for any waste 
space. Schedules, play casts, lists of 
names are better in straight paragraph 
form, if used on the first page. 


So many editors place such great 
emphasis on balance in speaking at 
conventions that it would seem to be 
one of the sacred cows of school jour- 


nalists. They talk balance, but they 
seem to practice and talk symmetry, 
which is quite another matter. Some 
first pages are laid out so meticulously 
with regard to symmetrical arrange- 
ment that one wonders if the makeup 
was not a problem of artistic arrange- 
ment rather than a recognition of rela- 
tive news values. Study of good met- 
ropolitan papers will show what is 
really meant by balance; symmetry is 
only one manifestation of balance. 


The antithesis of balance (or sym- 
metry?) is shown by the careless staff 
that lets its reporters write to any 
length and then tries to fit the result 
into any space that happens to be open, 
with the printer using his judgment as 
to what size head to use on almost any 
story, just because it will fill the col- 
umn. Such papers are increasingly 
rare. 


While it is true that some long 
stories on page one need to be jumped 
to another page, more careful plan- 
ning of makeup will, in almost every 
instance, eliminate the need for the 
jumped portion. The reader is cer- 
tainly annoyed when he turns the page 
and finds only a half--dozen lines to 
complete the story. 


The editorial page is the place for 
special typographical treatment be- 
cause of the different nature of the 
material usually placed there, to be 
sure, but this fact is no reason why 
every last head should be boxed or 
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why every article should be headed by 
a cut. Variety here adds greater in- 
terest and attractiveness. 


If a story is important, it is worth 
two things—greater length and higher 
page position. Placing a longer story 
lower on the page shows a lack of ap- 
preciation of relative news values. This 
should not be interpreted to include 
necessary boxed or indented stories, 
which serve a useful purpose in add- 
ing attractiveness to the top of the 


page. 


Lack of a definite headline schedule 
spoils the appearance of even the best- 
written publication. Insistence on the 
use of certain sized type in certain 
fixed places will draw reader attention 
where it is intended and will add im- 
measurable tone to the whole page. 
Any good printer will be glad to as- 
sist in drawing up such a schedule for 
staff use and may furnish additional 
copies for use in the staff office. 


If a story is worth the top of the 
page, it should be worth the length to 
carry it across the fold of the page on 
page one. Similarly, a story below the 
fold of the page should not be unduly 
long. 


Sometimes the art department is 
called upon to make a drawing for the 
nameplate at the top of page one. This 
should not be too ornate nor too deep 
on the page. Many metropolitan papers 
use some variety of the headline type 
used throughout the paper. A “fancy” 
nameplate may attract undue attention 
from the type on the page. 


Scholarship Winner 
at U. of Oklahoma 


William Epperson, Tulsa, winner of 
the 1943 national scholarship of $500 
offered by Quill and Scroll founda- 
tion, Evanston, IIl., is attending the 
University of Oklahoma school of 
Journalism. The scholarship is for two 
years. 

Epperson, who was graduated this 
spring from Tulsa Central High 
School, where he was one of the ed- 
itors of Tulsa School Life, had the 
choice of attending any of the thirty- 
four class A schools of the American 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. 

In the national competition con- 
ducted by the foundation, Epperson 
wrote the winning interview. As a 
senior, he was thus eligible to compete 
for the president’s scholarship, the 
other contestants being the winners of 
places in the six divisions—interviews, 
columns, sport stories, feature stories, 
news stories and editorials. 
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Feature Stories Are Plentiful and Easy 


F you have a yearning to write, the 

field is wide open. Newspapers, 

magazines, pamphlets, trade jour- 
nals are always looking for good fea- 
ture articles. The urge to write seems 
to be fairly universal. People who find 
time hanging heavy on their hands 
quite often think they have a talent 
for writing. Most of these persons 
think about writing short stories. They 
do not stop to think that short story 
writing requires talent, and that the 
field is already overcrowded. 

Of course, the feature story writer 
must have certain qualifications. They 
are four: the ability to know when 
something is interesting, a sympathetic 
attitude toward others, the ability to be 
thorough in his observations, and the 
skill to put his thoughts clearly and 
concretely down on paper. Practical 
experience as a reporter on a news- 
paper is desirable, but not absolutely 
necessary. 

Some persons can see something in- 
teresting in everything they do, and 
want to tell others about it. Others 
can have the same experience and yet 
not have the urge to write it down. 
Once my mother visited an interesting 
old house in Quincy, Illinois. She 
wrote an article about that house. It 
was published in our local newspaper. 
Later, I was swimming in a lake in 
Missouri. On the top of a bluff was 
an interesting old “castle.” The na- 
tives called it that. That “castle” must 
have held many an interesting story. 
I did not find out about it. 

Another time I visited New Orleans 
during the Mardi Gras. I enjoyed it. 
I wished to tell others about it, but I 
didn’t. Later, after I got home, I 
read a fascinating story in a magazine 
about that very Mardi Gras. Some- 
body had interviewed the queen and 
had followed her through a typical day 
of her life during Mardi Gras week. 


a. secret of finding feature stor- 
ies is to have an alert mind and a 
desire to share interesting experiences 
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To Write 


By LUCILE FOY 


This paper is one of a number 
submitted as part of a course 
given by George H. Phillips, Di- 
rector of Publicity, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 


with others. 

Granting that point, nevertheless, 
many helps are available in seeing in- 
teresting things about which to write. 
Feature stories have certain sources. 
The first and perhaps the easiest 
source, from the writer’s point of view, 
is personal experience. One reporter 
has an exercise which he practices at 
regular intervals. He makes twelve 
different cards. On each of these 
cards, he writes the name of some 
place in or near his city where he 
very seldom goes. He puts these 
cards into a box, closes his eyes and 
takes one out. Then he goes to that 
place and tries to get some kind of an 
idea for a feature story. Other re- 
porters impersonate somebody in or- 
der to get a story. One writer spent 
some time as an inmate of a girls’ 
reform school and then wrote an ar- 
ticle on how those girls were being 
educated. She described a class in 
poetry and quoted some of the poetry 
these girls wrote. 

One type of the personal experience 
story is the confession story. The 
writer tells the story in the first per- 
son. Usually these stories reveal some 
evil in the community that needs to 
be corrected. One writer told the real 
story of what went on in a summer 
hotel kitchen in an article called, “A 
Summer Hotel Waitress.” 

Personal experience stories are end- 
less. Women in the home can write 
about experiences in housekeping that 
will help other housekeepers. Right 
now, most women are interested in 
canning vegetables and fruits. Any 
story on efficient canning methods 


would be gratefully read. 


How many women have remodeled 
a room or supervised the remodeling 
of a recreation room in the basement? 
I saw a feature story on a recreation 
room in our home paper last week. The 
room was interesting, because this 
home owner kept her antique collection 
there. Three good photographs show- 
ing her with her antiques augmented 
the interest in the article. 


CIENTIFIC facts and statistics do 
not sound very interesting, do 
they? They are so uninteresting that 
they seldom make the front pages of 
newspapers. Yet these same facts can 
be incorporated into a feature story 
that will be widely read. 

The discovery of a new planet did 
not make the front pages several 
years ago. Somebody wrote a fea- 
ture story on the information making 
it interesting, and the story was printed 
in many newspapers. 

Statistics should be written in a 
form that the reader can understand. 
One writer handled his statistics this 
way: “Out of every dollar you pay 
for taxes, twelve cents of it goes for—” 
The reader can understand that. 

People who like to read like to read 
about books. Jack Harris, editor of 
The Hutchinson (Kansas) News, once 
started a feature story like this: “Now 
that the rush of the Christmas season 
is over, why not keep that promise to 
yourself and read a book?” Then he 
told about several new books he had 
read. 

Christmas and other holidays are 
good subjects for feature stories. One 
woman made a study of all the home- 
made toys she could find after Christ- 
mas. The following summer, she wrote 
the article and sent it to a newspaper. 
The article was printed in November. 

Everybody is interested in reading 
something that is mysterious. A few 
years ago, a boy in Hutchinson left 
home one night to go to a basketball 
game. He never returned home. 


One 








Weeks later, his body was found about 
five miles from home in the sandhills. 
After a few weeks the story died. About 
a year later, somebody wrote a feature 
story about that boy and continued to 
wonder what actually happened. No 
new news was told, just an interesting 
review of the case. 

Adventure stories are intriguing. A 
few years ago, a girl took a trip 
through the Ozark country on horse- 
back. Upon her return home, she 
wrote a feature article on her adven- 
tures. The story was fascinating. She 
described how she ate meals at farm 
houses along the way. The reader 
began to feel hungry when she told 
about hot biscuits and sorghum, coffee, 
and fried chicken. 

Children are interesting. Every 
summer in many cities a story hour is 
conducted in the public library for 
children. I wonder if any one has 
ever written a feature article about 
them. The library boards would ap- 
preciate a story about the hour. 

A new building in town or the pass- 
ing of something old are sources of 
feature stories. Several years ago, the 
streetcar was removed from the streets 
of Hutchinson, after many years of 
service. Such a thing can be the 
source of feature articles. 

Articles, hobbies, and amusements, 
also are sources of feature articles. 
“All the world loves a lover” is an old 
truism. Stories of romance are al- 
ways read with interest. Many fea- 
ture stories now are being written 
about the romances and marriages of 
soldiers. 

Contests—even such silly ones as 
tree sitting—are avidly followed by the 
average reader. Elections and strikes 
furnish material for features. 


O much for the sources of feature 

stories. After the writer has de- 
cided what he wants to write, he 
should do some rather careful think- 
ing on the matter. He should decide 
just what his aim is. Does he want to 
entertain, inform, or guide? The an- 
swer to that question will determine 
how he will write his article. If the 
answer is to entertain, then he should 
incorporate humor, pathos, romance 
or any other human interest feature 
possible. 

The getting of a story may include 
the getting of an interview. The in- 
terviewer should make an appointment 
by letter or telephone. Then he 
should be on time, well dressed. He 
should be courteous. The use of a 
notebook often has a tongue tying ef- 
fect on the interviewee. The reporter 
should use his notebook sparingly. He 
could test the reaction of his subject 
by saying, “May I quote you on that?” 
Then if the interviewee seems to have 
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no unfavorable reaction to the note- 
book, the reporter might leave it with- 
in easy reach. Getting a good inter- 
view requires tact and courtesy. 

In writing the article, a plan is in- 
valuable. If the writer will take the 
trouble to outline his article before 
he writes it, he will write a much more 
coherent story. The length of the 
story should be adequate, but the 
writer should look at the policy of the 
periodical for which he wishes to write. 
If that periodical prints only stories 
of 1500 words, the reporter would be 
foolish to write a 3,000-word story. 

Choosing a good lead is as impor- 
tant in feature story writing as in news 
writing. The lead can be a summary, 
or some striking part of the article 
can be “played up.” The story can 
proceed in a chronological order or in 
story form. One feature story about 
Pullman porters incorporated in the 
first paragraph a picture of a Pullman 
porter carrying the bags of a traveler. 
After the lead, the writer gave some 
of the history of Pullman cars. Then 
he went back to his Pullman porter 
and told the story of the problems 
of Pullman porters. 


HE article was named “Your Por- 

ter.” Titles and headlines must 
be given some consideration. Many 
times the headline sells the article to 
the editor. At least, it attracts his at- 
tention. The headline should be de- 
pendable. No editor likes to expect 
something from a story that is some- 
thing else. The characteristics of a 
good headline are: Attractiveness, ac- 
curacy, conciseness, and concreteness. 
Beware of sensationalism. 

Several tricks can be employed to 
make heads attractive. A paradox or 
a question or alliteration are some of 
the devices. 


The Old House With Two Faces 

The Guileless Spider and the Wily 
Fly 

The Lure of the Latch 

The Diminishing Dollar 


As to style in writing, words should 
be familiar, concrete, or words carry- 
ing associated ideas. A “wonderful 
house” means nothing. Houses can be 
spacious, streamlined, homey, dainty, 
livable, dignified, or they can be ornate, 
bizarre, or shabby, vicious, ill-kept. 
Choosing the right word for the right 
place makes writing readable. Instead 
of using the word “horse,” a more 
meaningful word could be used, such 
as sorrel, bay, nag, charger, steed, 
broncho, or pony. 

Sentences can be long, short or me- 
dium. Short sentences give punch to 
the article. They are good for begin- 
nings or endings. Short sentences 
should be interspersed through the ar- 





ticle to give variety. Long sentences 
are useful for grouping details such 
as in the above paragraph. 


Manuscripts should be written on 
one side of the paper only, with about 
three-fourth inch margin. The lines 
should be double spaced. A cover 
sheet should be sent with the article. 
On this sheet is the name and address 
of the writer, the name of the article 
and the headlines. A short outline 
helps the editor to know more quickly 
whether or not he will want the ar- 
ticle. Editors appreciate any saving 
of time. 

Photographs and drawings enhance 
the value of features. The photograph 
should be on slick eight by ten paper. 
Photographs that are informal and 
show action are the most interesting. 


Post War Booklet 
For Students 


Indicative of the interest taken by 
the youth of America in the postwar 
world in which they will have so large 
a share is the booklet, Postwar World, 
recently issued by the Scholastic Mag- 
azine for distribution to subscribers to 
that magazine. 

The booklet contains lesson plans 
for articles appearing in the magazine 
and World Week and is prepared by 
the editors and Dr. Clarence D. At- 
hearn, formerly of Boston University, 
American University, and Teachers 
College. It contains thirty-two pages, 
eight-and-a-half by eleven inches. 

While it is designed primarly for 
teachers, publication editors will un- 
doubtedly find it valuable in guiding 
their thinking in the preparation of 
news stories, features, and editorials. 

A lengthy bibliography included will 
give ample material for further read- 
ing and careful study. 


Merchant Marine Clip 
Sheet Available 


The American Merchant Marine In- 
stitue, Inc., a non-profit organization 
supported by sixty-two leading Ameri- 
can Steamship concerns, has available 
for distribution a News Page, or clip 
sheet, issued at odd intervals, contain- 
ing a number of articles, shorts, and 
cartoons. No permission is necessary 
to reprint any of the material included 
in these clip sheets. 

The Institute also furnishes on re- 
quests a forty-page booklet, illustrated, 
on the American Merchant Marine in 
the War, which should be interesting 
to boys planning to enter this service. 

School editors desiring any of these 
materials should write to the Institute, 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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CSPA Announces Editorial and Cartoon 


Contests Sponsored With War Savings Staff 


OLUMBIA Scholastic Press As- 

sociation is proud and happy to 

announce a nation-wide editorial 
and cartoon contest open to school ed- 
itors and artists, in support of the 
Fourth War Loan Drive, which the 
United States Treasury Department 
will stage early in 1944. 


The general subject, of course, is 
“Why Buy War Bonds?” but there are 
no limitations placed on the exact 
wording of the title of the editorials 
or cartoons. Neither is there any word 
length set for the editorials. 


In each state, there will be state 
winners to be named by state or- 
ganizations co-operating with CSPA. 
These groups will probably be the state 
scholastic press associations, although 
this will not necessarily be true in all 
states. 


After the judging by states has been 
completed, three national winners will 
be selected by the War Savings Staff 
of the Treasury Department. 


Each state winner will receive a 
Treasury Citation, and each of the 
three national winners will receive a 
special citation, signed by a high 
Treasury Department official. 


HE national winners will be inter- 

viewed by Ted Malone on the 

Blue Network at the March Con- 
vention of CSPA over a nation-wide 
hook-up. In addition, the winning 
contributions will be published in a 
magazine of national circulation. 


Cartoons and editorials submitted 
for these two contests must have ap- 
peared in the school publication of the 
contestant sometime between the date 
of reading this notice and Tuesday, 
February 1. 


For the sake of uniformity and ease 
of handling, each item submitted must 
be clipped from the publication and 
mounted on a sheet of plain, white 
paper, eight and a half inches by 
eleven inches. This sheet must contain 
the following: 1—name and date of 
publication, 2—name and address of 
publishing school, 3—name of writer 
or artist, and 4—a statement by the 
writer or artist that the material sub- 
mitted is his or her original work. (No 
plagiarized material will receive slight- 
est consideration, if detected.) The in- 
formation contained in the statement 
above must be certified as correct by 
the teacher of the contestant or the ad- 
viser of the publication in which the 
submitted material appeared. Ma- 
terials printed as part of a school page 


in a town newspaper are eligible for 
the contest. 

ECAUSE of the volume of ma- 

terial likely to be submitted, it will 
not be possible to enter into cor- 
respondence requesting the supplying 
of information missing from the entry 
sheet. Any defective entries must, of 
necessity, be rejected. Special care 
must therefore be taken in submitting 
material to see to it that all informa- 
tion requested is given in full. 

All contributions, editorials and car- 
toons, must reach the CSPA office, 202 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y., not later 
than Saturday, February 5, 1944. Con- 
tributions arriving after that date will 
be rejected. 

Final announcements of winners, 
state and national, will be made dur- 
ing the twentieth Annual Convention 
of CSPA, March 23, 24, 25. 


Special announcement of the con- 
tests will be mailed in the near future 
to a national mailing list of school 
publications by the War Savings Staff 
of the Treasury Department. Infor- 
mation will be given concerning the 
Department’s change of plans for the 
proposed Name a Bomber Campaign 
and the announcement will also carry 
news of a mat service to be offered 
schools. 


WAR BOND CONTEST HIGHLIGHTS 


GENERAL SUBJECT 
Why Buy War Bonds? 


ELIGIBILITY 


MATERIALS 


Editorials and Cartoons 


Material must have appeared in school publication between this date and Tuesday, February 1, 1944. (No 


word limit on editorials). 


WINNERS 


One for each cooperating state—and three national winners. 


AWARDS 


Treasury Citation for each state winner—special C'tations for three national winners, who will be inter- 
viewed over national radio network. 


PREPARATION OF ENTRIES 


Mount on paper indicated in article; give 1—name and date of publication, 2—name and address of pub- 
lishing school, 3—name of writer or artist, 4—statement of originality, 5—certification by teacher. 


DEADLINE 


All contributions must reach Columbia Scholastic Press Association office, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, N. Y., not later than Saturday, February 5. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNERS 


At Annual CSPA Convention, March 23, 24, 25 
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WHAT KIND OF WORLD? 


While this war is by no means won, in the opinion of 
competent observers, thoughts of many Americans have 
already turned to the world that we shall live in after the 
peace. 


School press editors, representing the boys and girls who 
will be the men and women of that era, have already begun 
to direct their thoughts to the postwar world. Their news- 
papers are beginning to say what kind of place they want 
that world to be; their magazinés are showing that their 
thinking is not limited to the present; their yearbooks, in 
increasing numbers, are based on the place of present-day 
youth in the world that is to be. 

Patriotic to the core, they realize the great part they have 
already played in directing the attention of their readers to 
the place of youth in the present struggle. They well know 
how whole-heartedly they have co-operated with every Gov- 
ernmental agency in promoting every effort that will help 
to bring this war to a more speedy conclusion. Every one 
of them has been affected by the sacrifices that every Amer- 
ican has been glad to make; every one of them has a 
brother, a friend, a neighbor somewhere in some distant, 
perilous place; every one of them has a definite stake in 
this war, its outcome, and the life that will follow. So have 
their readers. 

Commencement speakers often say, “You are the hope of 
the world; you are the ones on whom the burdens of the 
future will fall.” Too often these truisms are passed by 
without a full realization that the words are literally true. 


The world of the future can be just what these boys and 
girls want it to be—if they make themselves articulate. They 
are the persons who will have to live their adult life in that 
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world; in a few short years it will, in literal truth, be theirs. 


The minds and thinking of those fighting against us have 
been conditioned by the years and years of constant ham- 
mering of their ideaology into their minds and conscious- 
ness during their adolescent years. The world is now reap- 
ing the tragedy of that ugly era. 


Collectively, the schoool press of this nation represents 
the youth of America. Collectively, it can be a most potent 
force in determining what the adult of tomorrow will think, 
because it has talked to the youth of today. What has it 
been saying to its readers? What will it say in the days to 
come? 

What kind of world? That world is yours—to start 
building now! 


- > & 


CONVENTION PLANS BEGUN 


The Advisory Board, at its meeting Saturday, October 30, 
decided to make every effort to have a Convention as usual 
in March. 

Conditions on the Columbia campus are much different 
from what they were last year. At that time there were 
2,700 Navy men on the campus requiring classroom space, 
dormitory accommodations, and eating facilities. Right 
now, there are approximately 5,000. 


This means that CSPA will not have available for its use 
many of the excellent accommodations formerly placed at 
its disposal by the University authorities, unless the Navy 
training program is considerably reduced. 

The hotel problem will require early attention of every 
delegation planning to attend from out of the city, but it 
can be handled if reservations are made sufficiently far in 
advance. 


Office work and clerical details have always been done 
by under-graduates interested in the work. The University 
is now on a three-semester, rather than a two-semester, basis. 
The end of a trimester falls close to the traditional date of 
the Convention. This fact makes it necessary to schedule 
the Convention for a slightly later date. At this writing, 
acting upon the decision of the advisers present, the Ad- 
visory Board has set March 23, 24, and 25 as the dates of 
the twentieth annual Convention. 

Every attempt will be made to have a Convention on the 
same plan followed so successfully for so many years. If it 
is necessary to change these plans, association members will 
realize that the decision has been made not by choice but 
by the dictates of the times. 

Plans for the Annual Contest remain virtually un- 
changed. Announcement will be found on the back cover 
of this issue. Particular attention should be paid to dead- 
line dates, as well as to the materials that should be sent. 
Every year, considerable correspondence is required to clear 
some entries—incorrect fees are sent, entry forms are in- 
complete, required copies are missing. Most of these annoy- 
ing errors could have been avoided by a more careful read- 
ing of the announcements. The CSPA bespeaks the 
co-operation of the membership. 
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NEWS ITEMS WANTED 


The Acting Editor will be glad to print any excerpts 
from letters from former advisers, now in service, that pub- 
lications desire to have printed. 

It is very likely that additional names should be added to 
the Honor Roll of advisers in service. Information should 
include name, rank, branch of service, school, publication, 
and name of the successor. 
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Yearbook Advisers and Staffs Discuss 


Changes Caused by War 


More than 225 advisers and year- 
book editors and staff members gath- 
ered on the Columbia campus, Satur- 
day, October 30, for the third annual 
One-Day Course in Yearbooks, spon- 
sored by CSPA. In spite of wartime 
inconveniences of travel, this was by 
far the largest of the three sessions to 
date. 


Although a large class of navy 
officer trainees claimed McMillin the- 
atre in the afternoon, it was possible to 
have the opening session of the morn- 
ing in the traditional general meeting 
place for CSPA gatherings. 

Kenneth G. Johnson, Yearbook Di- 
vision Chairman, and adviser of the 
“Knight”, Collingswood High School, 
N. J., presided. Charles F. Troxell, 
Acting Director of CSPA, welcomed 
the delegates and explained the condi- 
tions under which the Association is 
operating this year. He stated that, in 
spite of crowded conditions caused by 
the presence of 5,000 navy men on the 
campus, every possible effort will be 
made to have the Twentieth Annual 
Convention in March, although it may 
be necessary to change some of the ar- 
rangements, including the dates. 

J. W. Beattie, president of the Ad- 
visers’ Association, spoke of the 
changes made necessary by the Treas- 
ury Department’s taking over the 
Name a Bomber Campaign, projected 
by the Association for this fall. De- 
tails of the editorial and cartoon con- 
tests which the Department has given 
CSPA to conduct will be found on an- 


other page of this issue. 


William T. Cooke, of the Campus 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., then 
gave a general outline of conditions 
confronting the printing industry and 
the ways by which school yearbook 
staffs can get the maximum for their 
money under wartime conditions. He 
also discussed the various restrictions 
placed on paper, covers, photographic 
materials, and engravers’ supplies, and 
told how staffs can co-operate with the 
governmental programs affecting these 
materials. 


Serer the general meeting, 
the group divided into several sec- 
tions. Advisers were invited to attend 
three clinics. One, for newspapers, was 
conducted by Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, 
William Penn High School, York, Pa. 
A second, for magazines, was in charge 
of Miss Eve Bunnell, Central High 
School, Paterson, N. J. The third, for 
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duplicated publications, was handled 
by Earl C. Whitbeck, chairman of this 
division of CSPA. 


While these meetings were taking 
place, Mr. Cooke was discussing how 
planning and organizing make for bet- 
ter and less expensive books; how an 
organized staff can, regardless of size, 
produce a better book. 

He followed this with a second ses- 
sion in which he told the delegates of 
the logical method for writing speci- 
fications for photography and engrav- 
ing and how to get the most from 
them. These meetings took place in 
Havemeyer Hall. 

The entire group, advisers and 
staffs, had luncheon at the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club, scene of many notable 


CSPA gatherings. 


In the afternoon Mr. Cooke and the 
yearbook group discussed printing 
specifications that work. 

Delegates were present from as far 
as Massachusetts and Albany, N. Y. 
One group was on hand from Illinois, 
happening to be in New York on other 
business. 


Kew Advisory Board under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Troxell went 
over Association business in the after- 
noon. 

Having canvassed the advisers as to 
their opinions on the best date for the 
Annual Convention, Mr. Troxell an- 
nounced that the Advisory Board has 
decided on Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day, March 23, 24, 25, 1944, as the 
dates, if sufficient facilities can be 
placed at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion by Columbia University in view 
of the crowded conditions now prevail- 
ing on the campus. It is not known 
whether the navy will expand or con- 
tract its present program, which now 
has 5,000 men taking work at the uni- 
versity. 

The change of date from the usual 
time has been made necessary by the 
fact that Columbia University is now 
operating on three rather than two 
terms a year. One of these ends 
March 6, a date that would make it 
impossible for the authorities to know 
how many meeting places would be 
available for CSPA. 

Some revisions may be necessary in 
other respects, but all possible steps 
are being taken to produce a conven- 
tion that will match the meetings of 
other years. 

All arrangements are, of course, 


subject to revision in case war condi- 
tions make changes or even cancella- 
tions necessary. 


HE Board also decided to retain 

the same approximate dates for 
submission of contest entries. An- 
nouncement of details is contained on 
the back outside cover of this issue. 
Individual announcements will be sent 
to the entire mailing list about Decem- 
ber 15. 

Because of the fact that the number 
of schools with 5,000 or more pupils 
has considerably decreased, this con- 
test class will be combined with the 
next smaller school group. 

Mr. Johnson was named chairman 
of a committee to prepare a Yearbook 
Primer to conform to the score sheet, 
as has been done with the newspaper, 
the magazine, and the duplicated pub- 
lications. 

Mr. Troxell, as acting editor of The 
Review, invited each Divisional Chair- 
man to use the pages of this publica- 
tion as a means of keeping in closer 
contact with their respective groups. 
He also invited them to keep on the 
alert for usable articles and illustra- 
tions for Review use. 


Each Divisional Chairman present 
submitted a report on the needs and 
plans of various divisions. 


Mr. Beattie outlined his negotiations 
with the War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department and gave a gen- 
eral plan of the editorial and cartoon 
contests, announcements of which are 
carried on another page. 


Motion Pictures Loaned 


A “monthly loan” plan has been ar- 
ranged by the Motion Picture Division 
of the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs for schools 
that wish to use motion pictures about 
Latin America. 

The division is now planning and 
has in work special production units 
for Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Chile, 
and several of the other American re- 
publics. 

All films produced by the division 
has been deposited in more than one 
hundred regional university extension 
groups, museums and so-called com- 
mercial libraries. 

Further information may be ob- 


tained by addressing Francis Alstock, 
director, Motion Picture Division, 444 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Warriors of the Sky 
By Barbara Wine 


Fly on, O warriors of the sky, 
Beyond that cloud lies victory. 
The flaming “V” o’er shadows us, 
It covers one and all. 
But you, O people, great and strong, 
Will win this people’s war. 
We give the planes and you, our sons 
To die for freedom’s light. 
But you alone will give your life 
To bring eternal peace. 
Fly on, then, warriors of the sky, 
Beyond that cloud lies victory. 
York High Weekly, 
Will‘am Penn Senior High School, 
York, Pa. 
a 


Magnificent, Jr. 
By Pamela Vander-Wiele 
All day long I’m pestered, my hair is 
turning gray! 
Everyone I see now has something else 
to say. 
History dates and idioms and Who? 
What? Where? 
Algebra and fire drills, “What hap- 
pened to your hair? 
Who was Erik Somebody? and Where- 
about is Shoreditch? 
What is primogeniture? and Who is 
Henry Aldrich? 
Where’s your English homework? and 
Have you got some ink? 
Gee, you’re looking sharp today! and 
May I have a drink? 
Is it going to rain today? and These 
books weigh a ton!” 
But that’s what comes of being a mag- 
nificent 3--1! 
East Side Criterion, 
East Side Hiah School, 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Autumn 
By Charlotte Markowitz 


The sky’s the tinder—the sun’s the 
flame, 
Their brilliant blue and gleaming 
gold 
Upon the autumn woods unfold 
To kindle blazing fires that none can 
tame. 
And sparks unseen from burning 
branches rain 
Upon my soul; I fear one fell 
Igniting what I can not quell, 
A sharp, intense, and yet a wondrous 


pain. 
The brilliant blue and gleaming 
golden sky 


Have fled, the trees and I on fire 
No more, with fingers of desire 
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Poetry of the Month... 


Stretch out to grasp at autumn fleet- 
ing by. 
East Side Criterion, 
East Side High School, 
Paterson, N. J. 
, CF 


Endless Search 
By Dick Shoemaker 


Onward, forever plodding forward, 

Endlessly searching for something 
better; 

With the goal achieved, satisfaction 
comes not, 

For a higher goal is set to go toward, 

Through life the toil proceeds toward 
brighter lights. 

But never quite being ready to rest, 

Or pleased or comforted with the se- 
lected lot. 


And so, down the trail of life, 

The individual trudges on, 

Seeking what can’t be had or en- 
visioned, 

Eternally encountering troubles and 
strife. 


But at length the vision of happiness 
complete 
Perhaps is realized at the end of the 
trail, 
When life hurries away, forever gone, 
And death has entered; 
With happiness strife will not longer 
compete. 
York High Weekly, 
William Penn High School, 
York, Pa. 
rT oT = 
What Did You Today? 


What did you do for freedom today? 
Overseas, Americans died. 
Did you invest money in Bonds and 
Stamps 
To bring your boy back, alive? 


What did you do for freedom today? 
Somewhere our boys need supplies. 

Did you work any time in a war plant 
To see your boy soon, alive? 


What did you do for freedom today? 
Somewhere is a long mail line. 
Did you write to your boy in that army 
camp 
To cheer up his lonesome times? 


What did you do for freedom today? 
Did you hasten the victory at all? 
Or did you think, “Let Joe do it; 


I’ve no time for things so small.” 


Yes, what did you do for freedom to- 
day? 
Can you 
thing? 
One thing to hasten the Victory 


mention one _ concrete 






And bring your boy back again? 


Margaret Jane Tandy 
Arsenal Technical School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


: Ff 
Fall 
Leaves 
Of every hue 
Come slowly tumbling down 
And swirl and rush around like 
nymphs, 
In Fall. 


The clouds 

Like great white boats 

On a vast bright sea of blue 
Will sail away to parts unknown, 


In Fall. 


The birds 

In thousands fly, 

Like swarms of hungry bees, 

To warm and greener climate zones, 


In Fall. 
Roberta M. Carse 
Q. P. News 
g y 7 
The Fading Male 
By Mac Rose 


The population of the male at school, 
Is slowly drifting into endless night; 
Always the feminine is now the rule, 
Here are the girls, but boys are out of 


sight. 
In yesteryear men were just the thing, 
And athletes bold inhabited the 
places; 


But now soprano voices clearly ring; 
Few whiskered chins, only girlish faces. 


Now since the war has taken lads away, 

And caused our boys to sail to distant 
ports; 

The women here at school now have 
their sway, 

And they will play the rough and 
ready sports. 


Oh for the day when Tide men were 
in sports, 

Instead of Amazons in 
shorts. 


The Easterner, 
Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

: © ¥ 


Commando Course 
By Paul Hurst and Bernard Levin 


Our hero proudly romps onto the floor 

And says, “I’ve seen this equipment 
before. 

My broken arm of a week ago 

Was due to these stone bleachers, you 
know.” 


flowered 


So proudly off the spring board he 
goes 
And emerges with three broken toes. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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aes columns are neglected. 
A survey of twenty-five Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association exchanges 
chosen at random revealed only two 
such columns and these weren’t fully 
developed. Then can, when skillfully 
handled, add much to a paper. It is 
only by comparison that a person can 
fully understand and appreciate. This 
applies to schools. Such columns, be- 
sides their broadening effect, can im- 
prove relations among schools. Any 
ambitious staff member capable of writ- 
ing clearly and making sound choices 
can well find an outlet for his talent in 
this field. 

The exchange column readily di- 
vides into two types: those to enter- 
tain and those to inform. Generally 
speaking there are several kinds: 

1. Activities of schools in the war 
effort and the war’s effect on them. 

2. World news as taken from school 
paper editorials and applied to 
students. 

3. Bright articles gleaned from fea- 
tures, human interest items and 
straight news. Jokes. 

In the war effort column it isn’t or- 
dinarily sufficient to mention the 
amount a school subscribes in a bond 
drive. Translate it into how much 
per person, compare the figure with 
the local student body’s contribution. 
On these facts a story can be written, 
perhaps, saying the local school has 
set the pace in bond selling in the 
area. 


ON’T confuse the world news 

type with the straight interpreta- 
tive columns of Walter Lippman or 
Westbrook Pegler. This kind requires 
working with student opinion on for- 
eign and international affairs and con- 
necting these events with the life and 
interests of school goers. Knowledge 
of the news and its background is es- 
sential here if the writer is to com- 
ment intelligently on the good and bad 
examples he sets out to discuss. Use 
a system of quotations, boiling down, 
and selection which will allow the eas- 
iest handling of the subject. Comment 
should be fair and accurate. Study 
trade journals which discuss news in 
its relation to the field it serves. Edu- 
cation magazines and student news- 
papers dealing with the news are help- 
ful here. 


In the light informative column be 
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Exchange Columns Can Become Vital 
Part of School Papers 


By WILLIAM CARMODY 


particularly careful of stale jokes. Bet- 
ter test those “screamers” on friends 
before they appear in print. Work 





William Carmody is now assist- 
ing in the work of the CSPA 
office. 

A graduate student in journal- 
ism, he comes from Wisconsin, 
where he was on the staff of his 
state teachers’ college newspaper 
and editor of his yearbook. 





for originality in selecting articles. 
Work for an angle, try to see rela- 
tionships between what goes on in a 
neighboring school with events in the 
local one. Let the boxed items and 
unusual stories guide your selections. 

Techniques in preparing copy will, 
of course, vary. Some writers go 
through exchanges as they come in and 
mark or clip possible items, all the 


while looking for a theme or the un- 
usual angles. When they are ready to 
prepare the column they have only to 
weed out the weaker stories. Hurried, 
indiscriminate selections made at the 
last minute to “fill” are out. This 
method is an injustice to the stronger 
material which careful editing would 
reveal, and it’s an imposition on the 
reader. 


Some don’ts in exchange columns: 


1. Attempt to cover too much 
ground in the world news col- 
umn. Develop your salient topic. 


N 


Indulge in trade bouquets on the 
merits of other papers, because 
such comments interest only the 
staff. 

3. Put in unrelated news from other 
schools if it has no conneg¢tion 
with the local student body. 

4. Be profuse in comments if the se- 

lected items speak for themselves. 
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C.S.P.A.’s Latest 





PRIMER OF SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE TECHNIQUE 





By JOHN SCOWCROFT 


Former Director of Publications 
Central High School 
Paterson, N. J. 





Price to Members Thirty-five cents; Fifty cents to others 








Editorials... (Choice of. the Month 


TAFF members of the Cooley Cardinal, Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich.., 
have chosen the editorials in this department. Students are doing some orig- 
inal thinking in the matter of the war effort and enter vigorously into dis- 

cussing the after war and its many problems as evidenced by the editorial col- 
umns of school papers. 


Thoughts From a Star 


This week, the first gold star was added to our service flag. It stands for a 
boy who has given his life as the greatest sacrifice which he could make for his 
beloved country. Some occurrence like that is all that is necessary to bring the 
impact of the war straight home to us. 

As we stood there in solemn tribute to the boy who once laughed and talked 
and also cheered in the halls of East high, we asked ourselves “Just what did he 
fight for?” Was it his home, his school, his parents and his friends, his ideas on 
freedom which he had learned here at school? 

Was it his ambitions, his hopes for the future? It probably was all of these 
and more—things that he wouldn’t say to even his best friend but were neverthe- 
less always there unspoken in his sub-conscious mind. 

All these pleasures which surround us such as school rallies for football 
games, the assemblies, the conversation at lunch, the classroom discussions, seem 
trivial and unimportant now. But, oh how much they mean if they are taken 
away. 


East Hichlights, East High School, Rock- 
ford, Il. 


Letters From Home Build Morale 


It might be a frigid day in Alaska, a scorching day in the Sahara Desert, or 
it might even be an average day in the United States. But it happened to be a 
warm January day in the Solomons when a certain Marine came staggering into 
camp, after fighting for the past week, sleeping in fox holes, and eating scraps of 
food he could find only when the enemy had been beaten back a mile or so. This 
boy could easily have been your brother, sweetheart, cousin, or friend. 

But a letter was awaiting him . . . 

When the boy nervously opened the letter, all pains and aches seemed to 
leave his torn and ragged body. His mind wandered back to his high school 
days when his gang used to meet at the corner malt shop and to the Saturday 
nights that he used to take his girl to the movies. It also reminded him of the 
folks back home and his little flivver. He got a big lump in his throat when he 
read that letter from mom; she was the guiding star in Johnny’s life and a letter 
from mom was worth its weight in gold. 

Because of certain hardships, Johnny couldn’t answer his letters immedi- 
ately, so if some service man to whom you write has not answered your letter, 
remember he’s in there fighting for you, so write him anyway. 

Later a long letter arrived in fine handwriting on pink stationery. It was 
from his girl. She says she is patiently waiting for the day that he will come 
home. This gives him morale, a thing so essential for fighting men, some of 
whom have lived through dangers greater than we can ever know! 

Chimes, Bell High School, Bell, Calif. 


Hats Off to Minute Men 


Day after day, week after week, season after season, he goes to his particu- 
lar practice place. Every night he plays courageously with all the effort he may 
possess for an opportunity to play in the next game, even for a short minute. 

There are many times the spirit becomes very low as he realizes that he is 
not quite good enough to play on the first team. “I'll get my chance someday 
and then I'll show everyone.” This keeps running through his mind and so on 
he plays. 

A seat on the bench may be as close as he gets to the game. Does he quit? 
No! He keeps on fighting and hoping. That’s what the boys at West are 
made of. 

Whether he knows it or not this spirit of “never-giving-up” may result in 
something very fine. Someday when he’s on a much bigger team, better equipped 
and better trained, this spirit will rise above all others and conquer. For then 
he’ll be on our team of victory. 

So let’s drink a toast to our minute men of West. Without them there could 


never be a team. 
West Higher, West High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 






Long Road to Victory 


“The European war will be over in 
the summer of 1943, because the Axis 
powers have reached their peak and 


have been unsuccessful” ... “The 
war in Europe will end in the fall of 
[Pee ak 


This is what the average Central 
pupil thought one year ago, for these 
are the opinions which were expressed 
in the Inquiring Reporter column of 
the December 10, 1942, Student. 

Inflated to overconfidence by the 
successful beginning of the Tunisian 
campaign, we were all sure of a quick, 
easy victory over Hitler. But time and 
events have proved how foolishly op- 
timistic we were. Moreover, time and 
events have proved that we must not 
hold these mistaken beliefs again. We 
must realize that the road ahead will 
be long and hard, many more lives 
will be lost, and we will have to make 
far greater sacrifices. 

Whether or not we have fallen prey 
to over-optimism will be shown in the 
bond and stamp sales of the next few 
weeks. Central is trying to recapture 
the Minuteman Flag and wants to keep 
it flying every month until the end of 
June. This can be done only if every 
boy and girl at Central resolves to buy 
as much as he possibly can—and then 


MORE—every week. 


The ravaging fire which has already 
destroyed so much of our civilized 
world is not yet controlled. It can still 
become just as savage, brutal, and 
menacing as it ever was. If we relax 
our efforts now, we can lengthen the 
war by months. But on the other 
hand, if our bond purchases will 
shorten the war even one day, or save 
the arms or legs or . . . life of one 
soldier, we cannot buy enough! 


Central Student, Central High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
tok 
Detroit 


To Detroit, arsenal of democracy, 
the United Nations turn for a supply 
of the weapons of war. And Cooley 
students can help. 

To Detroit, a citadel of humanity, 
the whole world turns for a salvaging 
of life and hope, for a contribution to 
the happiness of our fighting men, and 
for a strengthening of our democratic 
way of life at home. And Cooley stu- 
dents can help. 

To fill its War Chest, whose funds 
will help toward these purposes, De- 
troit must raise $8,250,000 between 
Nov. 1 and 16. And Cooley students 
can help. 

Agencies for the relief of 13 war- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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School Newspapers Interpret Democracy 
in School Life 


By ELIZABETH LAMB SHEFFIELD 


‘Presdent Elementary Press Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


HEN the electric eye of Ameri- 
comania flashed across the 
threshold of public schools, it opened 
a door to the pupils whose keen sense 
of the present situations responded 
with fine cooperation. The result was 
spontaneous, and clubs, school activi- 
ties, athletics, classes, and newspapers 
soon showed that pupil minds had 
brought into play that spirit of na- 
tional feeling. 


Perhaps the proximity of refugees 
gives a keener insight into the prob- 
lem confronting them and makes them 
realize the need for cooperation. Nev- 
ertheless the response is splendid and 
the results, gratifying. 


Through the English background of 
class recitations, compositions, and 
guided natural ability and _ initiative, 
boys and girls of the public schools 
are able to participate more freely in 
school activities. Active participation 
moves quickly toward accomplishment 
under unrestrained creative ability, 


which blossoms into interesting assem- 
blies and artistic pageants, productive 
club periods, and pupil-promoted civic 
duties. 


In such an environment, a_ school 
newspaper thrives. All around are 
news items pulsating with the 5 W’s to 
make a lead that will hold the read- 
er’s interest. When a school program 
has so many worthwhile activities that 
the newspaper staff has to cull the 
contributions, then the school is ac- 
complishing outstanding work. 


Glancing over the pages of the 
latest editions of school newspapers 
sent from all over the country, there 
shows the definite influence of the re- 
quest for stressing the great theme of 
America today—Americanism. A Pan 
American club holds debates resolving 
that one South American country pro- 
duces products more useful to the 
United States than does another. Red 
Cross clubs are making favors for sol- 
diers in hospitals, knitting garments 
or fashioning other useful articles. 
The Choral Poetry Club studies poems 
that inspire national unity; the Poetry 
club produces creative rhymes vibrant 
with the spirit of democracy. Other 
clubs fall in line, and in devious ways 
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add their bit to the program of Ameri- 
canism. 


"Phage sree eta on various sub- 
jects relating to their country, 
state, or school definitely tie up with 
democracy in one way or another. The 
idea combined in a title brings eager 
response from an America-sensed 
group. 

Naturally, history and geography 
are continually in touch with and pro- 
moting democratic ideas. Even science 
has great possibilities in developing a 
better understanding of privileges as 
American citizens and the appreciation 
of national accomplishments. These 
embryonic Americanists reflect vital in- 
terest in their studies. 


Thus a school seething with the true 
American spirit from the opening of 
the day’s program with the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag and the singing 
of the Star Spangled Banner, to the 
closing of the day’s work whether club 
period, safety discussion, or reading 
units—brings a wealth of news to the 
school newspaper. 


The democracy-imbued reporter 
starts out with pencil and pad and 
comes back with notes scintillating with 
Americanism. It impregnates the air 
and the school newspaper reflects the 
atmosphere. The readers imbibe it. 

Those nose-for-news boys and girls 
do not limit their search for student- 
interest material to the school, but 
delve into the community and other 
avenues that tie up with the school 
program. Armed with the reporter’s 
tools—pencil and pad and a few 
worthwhile questions and a news sense 
—these amateurs meet their superin- 
tendents and aldermen with assurance 
and bring back to their fellow students 
messages to increase the understand- 
ing of what is being done for them in 
the educational field. With correspond- 
ing equilibrium they interview heads 
of the Red Cross, Civilian Defense 
office, and the School Children’s Aid 
and obtain first hand the story behind 
these approved drives. 

The fine spirit with which these 
youthful reporters are received, in- 
creases their respect for their sur- 
roundings and the movement for bet- 
ter and more sincere understanding. 


5 ten average child knows what is 
happening in his world today for 
radios, dailies, and movies bring to 
him the latest achievements and de- 
velopments. A school newspaper en- 
ables him to participate more fully by 
contributing his views through edi- 
torials. He senses the trend of the 
times and incorporates this in his writ- 
ings. 

In a school newspaper every pupil 
may send in his opinion and contribu- 
tion. If it meets with the approval 
of the staff, it is published. These 
articles are scrutinized with an eagle 
eye, for behind all is the fact that a 
prize-winning paper must comply with 
certain regulations and contain the 
best manuscripts that come in. They 
must be well-written according to news- 
paper technique, and set up in true 
newspaper style. 

From the one and two sentence con- 
tribution of the first grade and the in- 
creasing development through the 
grades to the graduating class, there 
is a definite progress. The school 
newspaper depicts this progress each 
month. Thumbing through the files 
is like a panaroma of school life 
spread out to view. 

Perhaps one of the most perspica- 
cious contributions is that of the su- 
perintendent of schols or the princi- 
pal, each month. It usually contains 
a theme around which can revolve the 
whole scheme of the month’s setup for 
the school newspaper. 

When pupils can create headlines 
which tell the story and contain an 
action verb, then they are learning 
English in a constructive way. When 
they can incorporate the 5 W’s in a 
lead and dwindle their news story’s 
importance downward from the first 
paragraph, they have developed a 
technique. When they can sense the 
highspots in a bit of news or an inter- 
view and reproduce it in an article 
for their school paper, they have ar- 
rived (in newspaper vernacular). 

Thus it is that modern American 
schools are building a foundation of 
fortitude in creative activities and de- 
veloping a strength of character that 
meets emergencies. With the Ameri- 
comania movement and ahead of it, 
are the American boys and girls. 








The short features printed on this 
page were selected by the staff of 
The Chatterbox, George Washington 
High School, Danville, Virginia. The 
staff is wondering what has become 
of the little story that adds sparkle 
to a paper. Since it was absent from 
all but a very few of the many ex- 
changes examined, the Danville stu- 
dents had difficulty in complying 
with Acting Director Charles F. 
Troxell’s request for a page of 
relatively short features. 


Rationing of Shoes 
Recalls Gay Nineties 


Shoes are a necessary article of 
clothing (in winter)—there’s no get- 
ting around it. 


However, there’s one consolation— 
styles have changed since grandmother 
attended school. Can you imagine re- 
clining restfully during history, and 
with a sigh of comfort, slipping off a 
high-heeled ankletop, buttoned boot?! 
Grandmother didn’t revel in a low- 
heeled, slipable, sloppy mocassin that 
would shame the players of “Tobacco 
Road.” She was shod in school shoes 
that stayed put, and even deprived of 
that modern “must”, dirty saddles. 


Somehow, she would feel out of 
place memorizing “Columbus Sailed 
the Ocean Blue”, and looking down 
on her foot, seeing “Navy-7; Army-0” 
written on the right and “Hi-ya, 
Babe” on the left. 

The Jeffersonian, Thomas Jefferson 

High School, Richmond, Va. 
ye ¢ 


Fashion Plate 


As we looked out of the window of 
our penthouse on Fifth Alley to see 
what the commotion was, we saw a 
stream (of people) running to buy 
Knothead Noteheads. If you think 
this sounds crazy, you should see that 
stationery. Not only is it revolution- 
ary, but it will guarantee an answer 
which you will never forget! But defi- 
nitely. 

That handy-man of haberdashery, 
the kerchief, is now being worn as a 
snood. Pompadours are melting away 
into bangs. Earrings get bigger and 
brighter. Everybody’s head changes 
except that of Lindy Wells, who is 
still wearing his same old battered 
slouch hat. (And why not? He’s had 
it only ten years, we say as we put 
on the chapeaux we bought in °33.) 

We see by the Bee that enough 
minks for a coat have escaped from 
a mink farm in Delaware. Oh, Girlie, 
getcha gun, getcha gun, getcha gun! 
Are you moonstruck by that lovely 
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moonstone jewelry? If you thought 
“yes” when you read that and want to 
add another bracelet, brooch, necklace 
or pair of earrings to your collection, 
do it now. No more of it will be 
made for the duration. Moonstones 
will soon be as scarce as men. 

Well, as the worm on the window- 
sill said when he finished curling him- 
self into a circle, “This is the end.” 


The Chatterbox, George Washington 
High School, Danville, Va. 


S.M.U.H s F eatures 
Pin-Up Boy 


Girls, the Santa Maria Union High 
School Pin-Up Boy is really out of 
this world, but definitely. With a 
swooney Ipana smile and features on 
the Gable order. A physique like 
Johnny Weismuller, actually the real 
thing and not football padding—he 
strolls in a carefree manner down the 
corridor. But don’t let his outside 
appearance fool you. High grades 
are his pride and joy and does he 
work for them! 

This is one for Ripley, he actually 
dates girls, but says thumbs down when 
it comes to going steady. Smooth per- 
sonality, boy, I'll say, and he’s able 
to mix with parents as well as hep- 
cats. 

John Doe goes crazy over choco- 
late sundaes with marshmallow top- 
ping, and without football his world 
wouldn’t be complete. 

He has the adventurous hope of 
becoming an Aviation Cadet after 
graduating and would love to be sta- 
tioned in India. 

But what really puts this lad on top 
is that he realizes men are scarce, but 
doesn’t go around with the attitude 
that he’s God’s gift to women. Is it 
possible? 

For pictures of the S.M.U.H. Pin- 
Up Boy consult the cover of your fa- 
vorite movie magazine. 


The Breeze, Santa Maria Union High 
School, Santa Maria, Calif. 


Ode to an "Ear-Muff 


Come dainty, fluffy sphere, 
And settle on my ear. 

Snuggle in my hair; 

I love to feel thee there, 
Protector dear. 


The nasty breeze 

That would freeze 
Close out; 

Keep my ear warm 

From earache’s harm, 


Oh, fur-ball stout. 






If thou wilt do this 
For my tender ear, 
Thou shalt hear 
(Oh, spicy bliss!) 
All the gossip of the town, 
Tales that make one gasp or frown, 
Ev’ry story, ev’ry joke 
Till thy wool begins to smoke. 


And when winter’s done, 

And brightly shines the sun, 
I'll set thee in a nest 
Of tissue paper white, 

And put thee in a cedar chest 
Where moths may not thee fright, 
Or nibble and bite, 

And in luxury’s lap 

Thou shalt take a long nap. 


v 7 vy 
Whiskers 


People are beginning to worry about 
Billy Luther’s beard. Dressed fit to 
kill, he has been slaying the feminine 
section right and left except for—the 
wool. 

Now everyone can stand just so 
much, and the problem is puzzling all 
but Bill. Has he forgotten how to 
shave? Is he planning to enter the 
House of David? 

Every day he patiently listens to all 
the inquiries and does his best to ex- 
plain things. Some even make threats 
such as: “I’m not going to speak to 
you again until you do something to 
that ape-like growth on your face.” 

But Billy said he wouldn’t and Billy 
said he couldn’t shave for two more 
weeks. You see, in a lax moment he 
had made a $5.00 bet he could stick it 
out for one whole month. 


Good ole Bill! 
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Ap 


ples for Teacher 


Futile in Softening 
Blow 


When the class had settled down in 
preparation for taking its nine weeks’ 
physics test last Friday, Gordon H. 
May discovered three shiny red ap- 
ples lined up in a neat row on his 
desk. 

Mr. May paused briefly to thank 
his anonymous providers and then 
proceeded to put one of his famous 
tests on the board. 

The death-like hush which followed 
Mr. May’s conclusion of his writing 
was shattered by a high-pitched voice 
emanating from the general direction 
of Johnny McElveen: 

“IT want my apple back!” 


The four above are from The Chat- 
terbox, George Washington High 
School, Danville, Va. 
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Hobnobbing Hobo 
By Irony Moron-y 


I know this place because I get 
around. For example I wanted a 
laugh— 

Expecting nothing else, I strolled 
into room 30 one day last term. On 
the desk was a large sign which some 
“queer” had carefully placed for Miss 
Capron to read. I guess he had a bad 
case of jitters. Here’s what it read: 
“Don’t wait to the end of the term 
when the rush is on. Flunk me now.” 

I drifted into the locker rooms in 
time to hear. Eleanor O’Boyle say to 
Barbara Ade, “Did you see the Watch 
On the Rhine last night?” “Yes,” re- 
plied Barbara, innocently. “Well, did 
you happen to notice what time it 
was?” was Eleanor’s rejoinder. 

At the beginning of the term it 
seems a boy came into Miss Smith’s 
biology class. He looked familiar. 
“Did you have a brother in here last 
term?” queried Miss Smith. 

“No, Miss Smith, I’m repeating the 
subject.” 

“Extraordinary resemblance, extra- 
ordinary,” said Miss Smith. Strange 
that they should look alike, isn’t it? 

It was a little cold in room 9 and I 
was not the slightest bit surprised to 
hear Miss Hodsdon say, “Bring to 
class tomorrow your ‘Golden Treas- 
ures’ and ‘Woollies’.” 

Alvin Snaper snapped out with this 
one in the press room, “All the stu- 
dents down at the annex belong to the 
Bored of Education.” 





In submitting the material which 
appears on these two pages, Hu- 
bert W. Wright, adviser of The 
Lincoln Leader, Lincoln High 
School, Jersey City, N. J., writes 
as follows: 

“The editorial Enlist, or Wait, 
is something any boy in high 
school today might profit by read- 
ing. The original comic is well 
done. The Hobnobbing Hobo is 
an original humor column, and the 
humor is strictly local, of this 
school. Tips on Tables is a title 
borrowed from one of our evening 
papers, I think The Sun, but the 
student has attempted to apply 
the method to our own lunch 
room. I think she did well with 
Ags 

This publication is mimeograph- 
ed, and the cartoon strip was cut 
on a stencil. 
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Enlist, Or Wait? 


By Warren Anderson 


Ts join or not to join—that was the question. Was it wiser to complete my 
high school education or to take arms against warring nations and thereby 

help to vanquish them? Interpreted, that means should I, or should I not, 
leave school to join the renowned Merchant Marine? 


To me it seemed that the logical thing for any red-blooded, patriotic, young 
American to do was to go to the aid of his country, but my father thought dif- 
ferently. 


That marked the beginning of a hectic struggle between father and son. We 
took our respective corners, and the battle was on. Night and day we matched 
wits; at times we even did without food so that we might continue our arguments 
(besides, we were running out of ration points). 


I had so many sleepless nights I got “squint-eyed”. ‘“Squint-eyed Andy” 
was what the boys were calling me. My father tried, without success, to drum 
into my head that after this war anyone without a high school education is go- 
ing to be out of luck. 


But I was too busy speaking my own piece; I had no time to listen. I was 
now sixteen, and I had had my fill of ancient, loquacious, irritable teachers, and 
long tedious hours of foolish, nonsensical homework. I wanted to sail the high 
seas and I though of running away and enlisting. 


That did it! That was the straw that broke the camel’s back. With lips firm, 
my father agreed to sign all necessary forms. At last I had attained my goal; 
the very thought of leaving school and going out on my own made my head spin 
with joy. 


In a few minutes I was standing in the Merchant Marine recruiting office. 
As I glanced around, my eyes fell on something that shocked me to my very toes. 
A cold perspiration broke out on my forehead. My squinting eyes bulged. Could 
it be true? Was dad right? 


I steeled myself and again faced that sign on the wall that fairly screamed 
at me. “Men, prepare now for a career in the Merchant Marine. ARE YOU 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF 18 AND 23?” That was all I needed; I felt 
droopy. I shifted about and slipped out of the office. My problem was solved 


and once again my father was winner, and still champion. 





uate, had everybodv in a flutter (or 
was it a dither?) when he arrived at 
Table 50B from Newport last week. 
Eddie is a special friend of Charlie 


Montlebano, our band master. 


Table 30B talks the loudest. Never 
a dull moment back there! Here’s 


Tips on Tables 


By Patricia Buchanan 


If it’s rhythm you want with your 
meals you'll find it at Table 25. You 
may have noticed the rib-tickling mel- 
ody-making men, Raphael Cole and 


Charles Allen. They are the drummer 
boys! They perform with their fingers, 
on just anything, while Daniel Miller 
chants, to the tricky tune of “Pistol 
Packin’ Mamma”. It’s tambourine 
time in the lunch room when these 
merry minstrels get together over their 
sandwiches and soup. 


If you want visitors go to Table 50B. 
The sailors, girls, seem to like that 


spot. Eddie Shayka, June, 1943 grad- 


where a few of the team sit. Pat Pipi 
takes up the most room on the bench 
and Joe Koch, Bill Mangan, Bob Ter- 
race, Jim Murray, Bill Gargulo, and 
“The Coach’s Delight’, Joe Nester, 
take up the rest. These boys put away 
hardy lunches. I saw Pat Pipi eat three 
sandwiches, cake, milk, jello, and two 
straws. He still looked hungry and I 
thought he was going to eat his physi- 
ology text book. He has a terrible ap- 
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petite for physiology. 

The girls at 26 are taking good care 
of the boys at 31. They even look 
after the boys’ money. Edith Blum is 
one of the most motherly. She found 
a lovely-looking fat wallet all padded 
with paper and change right under her 
feet. She knew it must belong to one 
of her careless children at 31, so she 
looked that way (Edith often looks 
that way). “Did you lose something?” 
asked Edith, very tenderly. 

“Yes,” said the boy, expecting a 
joke. Edith held out the wallet. 

“Where did you find it?” asked the 
boy. 

“On the floor,” answered Edith, 
“just where you drop everything.” 


Poetry 
(Continued from Page 6) 


He feels like a three-legged man from 
Mars 
As he gallantly flies off the parallel 


bars. 


As bravely he approaches the hurdles 
His blood boils, burns and curdles. 
He dreams of his girl friend, Mable, 
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As he gently breaks his knee on the 
table. 


He boastfully prepares for the para- 
chute jump 

While within his throat the proverbial 
lump. 

Then he suddenly falls on the heavy 


mat, 


Continually wondering where he is 


at. 


Half way up the rope, he comes to a 
stop. 
Instructor’s voice warns: 


“Go up to 
the top!” 


So up to the top he tries to leap 


But lands on the floor, a smouldering 
heap. 


Queries the instructor, 
laps did you run?” 
Glibly he answers, 
one.” 
Persisted 
two?” 
Answered our hero, “I’m mad at you.” 
The York High Weekly, 
William Penn High School, 
York, Pa. 
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Introducing Moe Ronn Cartoon 
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Editorials 


(Continued from Page 8) 


torn countries will be receiving the 
help provided by the contributions of 
citizens of Detroit. Arrangements are 
being made by which even occupied 
countries can be helped as they are lib- 
erated from the clutch of the oppres- 
sors. 

Our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
will be made happy and contented 
with funds from this drive. The 
morale of the men in prison camps will 
be kept alive through the War Prison- 
ers’ Aid. 

The war on the home front must 
also be financed—the war against dis- 
ease, poverty, and racial and religious 
prejudice. 

Cooleyites—this is our war too! 
Cooley Cardinal, Cooley High School, 

Detroit, Mich. 
,; = Fx 

Before we sign off for this issue, 
here’s a note of appreciation for a note 
of appreciation. Said note was sent by 
101’s mentor, J. R. Schindler, who is 
always ready with the news, and whom 
we thank for ticking off issue number 


one as OK. 
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Lincoln High School, Paterson, N. J. 
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The March of Books 


By LAURENCE 


D° you know what John Doe, Jr., 
does almost every day before he 
goes to school? A few minutes after 
he gets up, he goes outside to get the 
morning newspaper. He wouldn’t miss 
it any more than he would skip break- 
fast. 

What happens when he doesn’t find 
it? Perhaps he telephones the local 
newspaper office to discover the reason 
why. And usually whoever answers 
tells him that a copy will be sent. 

Now suppose that this should hap- 
pen sometime during the school year 
of 1943-1944. Then suppose that John 
Doe, Jr., should telephone The News 
and get this answer, “Due to the war 
we have ceased publication.” 

Well, what would America be with- 
out the newspapers? To tell the truth, 
the growth of our republic parallels 
the growth of the press. If the press 
disappears, so will democracy! 

Now consider some of our schools. 
Already some school newspapers have 
been discontinued. Why? Such words 
as economy or conservation or the like 
are bandied about, and those who 
raise questions are frowned on as if 
they were fifth columnists. 

Yet if we are good Americans we 
want no blackout—not even a dim- 
out—on truth. News through which 
much truth may be determined, there- 
fore, should not be considered as a 
commodity to be rationed—that is, not 
in the United States. 

To be sure, our schools must do 
their part to conserve, but it is false 
economy to liquidate student publica- 
tions. It would be much wiser to use 
slates in the classroom again than to 
scuttle the newspaper. Nor is it nec- 
essary. 

Such facts as these indicate condi- 
tions which many student journalists 
face. They have done more than any 
other student group to help win the 
war. And now they must redouble 
their efforts to overcome the obstacles 
they face. 


To be more efficient in publishing 
school newspapers, editorial and busi- 
ness staffs should study more care- 
fully books which will help them. Al- 
though there are no new high school 
journalism textbooks, there are several 
now available which deserve reconsid- 
eration. 

Probably the four best textbooks are 
U. N. Hoffman’s “Student Journal- 
ism”, DeWitt C. Reddick’s ‘“Journal- 
ism and the School Paper”, Dwight E. 
Mitchell’s “Journalism and Life”, and 
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Harold Spears and C. H. Wawshe’s 
“High-School Journalism.” All have 
been published or revised within the 
past four years. 


Most compact of the four, “Student 
Journalism” is well-adapted to the 
modern journalism class. The author’s 
concept of the course is broad, for he 
stresses the importance of studying 
newspapers as well as motivating com- 
position and producing school papers. 


DeWitt C. Reddick’s “Journalism 
and the School Paper”, revised two 
years ago, is a very practical book. 
Business and editorial staffs will find 
many helpful suggestions in it. Jour- 
nalism classes will, perhaps, find that 
it “skimps” on newspaper reading and 
the study of mass media of communi- 
cation. 


Similarly, ‘“High-School Journal- 
ism” stresses production of student 
publications. Well-illustrated, it has 
many aids for the student journalist. 
On the other hand, “Journalism and 
Life” provides the social emphasis 
which some textbooks lack without 
neglecting the journalistic techniques. 


Some of the earlier textbooks have 
much that is good in them. Best among 
them probably are Harrington’s “Writ- 
ing for Print”, Hyde’s “Journalistic 
Writing”, and Otto and Marye’s 
“Journalism for High Schools.” These 
as well as others, however, lack modern 
material and to some extent overlook 


aspects which should be studied. 


While high school students should 
refer to college textbooks now and 
then, they should not be asked to use 
them as texts. Nor should they use 
specialized books, such as Edgar 
Dale’s “How To Read a Newspaper”, 
for a textbook, useful and worthwhile 
though they may be for collateral 
reading. 

Several good workbooks are avail- 
able. Best known probably is Orval 
Husted’s “High School Journalism 
Workbook”, first published in 1935 
and revised in 1941. Much may be 
said also for Maude S. Staudenmeyer’s 
“Reading and Writing the News.” 
James C. Stratton’s Worksheets in 
Journalism, H. S. Hepner’s “Elements 
of Journalism”, and Earl English’s 
“Exercises in High School Journalism” 
contain much good material but are 
not quite so well-developed or as well- 
organized. 

Student journalists should not de- 
pend too much on textbooks. Instead 
they should rely upon themselves, de- 
veloping an interest in going beyond 
textbooks to other books and to news- 
papers, too. At the same time it is 
unwise for publication staffs to copy 
too closely the efforts of either the 
collegiate or commercial press, for 
student publications in high schools 
have their special qualities. 

John Doe, Jr., who wakes up early 
every morning and saves a few min- 
utes for the daily newspaper should 
take the newspaper seriously. He 
should take his study of the news- 
paper seriously, too. That’s why he 
and his teachers should give more than 
casual attention to the textbooks, work- 
books, and other aids used to study 
modern journalism in the classroom. 


We See by the Papors.. 


Goals, quotas, campaigns for the 
war effort—and stories of successful 
results are apparent in exchanges of 
the CSPA files. Notable is Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, South Side High 
School’s goal to raise $225,000 in war 
bonds and stamps to purchase a Mar- 
tin B26 bomber. 


Clinton At War is a departmentized 
column showing how De Witt Clinton 
High, New York City, is handling 


coverage of its war activities. Sub- 
heads such as: Military Training, 
Blood Donor Drive, Servicemen’s 
Gifts, afford concise and ample cover- 


age. 


Letters from alumni in service make 
strong feature material; over and over 
it’s usually phrases like: “tell the 
teachers and friends to write it’s 


good to get the school paper... I 
think often of my staff days.” <A 20- 
year-old Army grad writes a sage let- 
ter to his brother, 17, about to enter 
college. Stressing the importance of 
education he goes to the trouble of 
setting down a ten-point list of aca- 
demic do’s for the edification of “kid” 
brother. oe 

Some of the most cogent arguments 
on the “stay in school drive” are found 
in high school editorials. To those 
leaving the class room contrary to 
teachers’ and parents’ advice the Com- 
merce High editor has a forceful an- 
swer. Says the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, writer: ‘What a pity, for in 
the post-war world a diploma will be 
the minimum requirement for an of- 
fice job and intelligence will be the de- 
ciding factor in connecting with good 
positions.” 
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National Tuberculosis Association 
Sponsors Seventh Annual Project 


N connection with the opening of 
I the thirty-seventh annual campaign 
and sale of Christmas Seals on No- 
vember 22, the National Tuberculosis 
Association has asked the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association to co- 
operate in its seventh annual scholastic 
press editorial writing project. 


Junior and senior high school pub- 
lications throughout the nation are 
asked to publish, in their November 
and December issues, special staff- 
written editorials, news and feature 
stories on the wartime role of the 
Christmas Seal in the prevention and 
control of tuberculosis. 


While the project is not a contest, 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
will again give a certificate of honor 
to all publications in which appear 
articles judged to be of concrete value 
to the community campaign against the 
disease. The judging will be done on 
a local, state and national level. Con- 
sequently, the full issue of all publica- 
tions containing tuberculosis articles 
should be sent to the local tuberculosis 
association on or before Monday, De- 
cember 20. Publications selected by 
the local association as being definitely 
helpful in the community’s fight will 
be sent to the state tuberculosis asso- 
ciation for the state-wide judging. The 
state winners will be forwarded to the 
National Association, where they will 
be judged by a committee of outstand- 
ing journalists. 


HE articles will be considered 

from the standpoint of accuracy, 
originality, intelligent grasp of the sub- 
ject, and appreciation of the role the 
school can play in the community anti- 
tuberculosis campaign, and sound 
journalistic standards. 


In previous years, more than 1,500 
student publications from many states 
published special editorials, news and 
feature stories as their contribution to 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign. Many 
publications issued special tuberculosis 
numbers. 

Faculty advisers and school editors 
who are interested in taking part in the 
campaign this year may get detailed in- 
formation, as well as ample reference 
material, from their local tuberculosis 
association. 

As announced in the last issue of 
The Review, Ellen Lovell, Acting Di- 
rector, Public Relations, has offered 
three electros in three styles or de- 
signs, each of which is produced in two 
sizes; four inches by five and three- 
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quarters, and seven inches by ten. A 
reproduction of Style C appears on 
this page. An electro of the 1943 seal 
is also available in a two-inch by two 
and three-quarter inch size, suitable 
for single columns of a newspaper. 
Also available from national head- 
quarters, National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., are several magazine articles, 
from 520 to 735 words in length. 


Georgia Convention Set 
The Georgia Scholastic Press Asso- 


ciation is planning to have its next con- 
vention on the first Friday of May, 
1944. John E. Drewry, dean of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia, is in charge. 


\t's Santas 
favorite 
charity / 


E’VE never asked Santa 

Claus what bis favor- 
ite charity is, but we'd bet 
the old fellow would 
chuckle: ‘‘Why, Christmas 
Seals, of course!’’ 

You see, these little Seals 
give the greatest gift of all— 
health, life itself. As long 
as Santa can remember, the 
American people have made 
this a part of their Christmas 
giving — in depression and 
prosperity, in peacetime and 
war. 

This year our needs are 
doubly great—because a 
wartime rise in tuberculosis 
must be prevented. So, make 
sure that every letter and 
package carried by Santa is 
stamped with your Christmas 
gift to mankind—and please 
send in your contribution 
today! 





Current Events 





York-Adams Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation meets at Dallastown, Pa., High 
School, November 5. 


Northern Tier and Susquehanna 
School Press districts meets at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., High School, Novem- 
ber 6. 


Inter-County School Press Associa- 
tion meets at Palmerton, Pa., High 
School, November 10. 


Blair County Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation meets at Altoona, Pa., High 
School, November 6. 


The Catholic School Press Associa- 
tion, covering Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana, reports that no 
meeting is planned for this year. Sis- 
ter M. Mileta, Marycliff High School, 
Spokane, Washington, is the teacher 
in charge. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
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*"T ypographer” Experiments 
in Varied Printing Styles 


‘By JACK HANNA 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HE publishing and printing de- 

partment of the Rochester Athen- 
aeum and Mechanics Institute was or- 
ganized in 1937 as the successor of the 
Empire State School of Printing of 
Ithaca, New York. 

Soon after the first classes were 
formed, the students organized the 
Etaoin Shrdlu, or Pi Club, as it is 
more familiarly known. (It is affliated 
with the Student National Graphic 
Arts Education Association.) 

An editorial and production staff 
was to edit and print the official club 
publication, The Typographer. 

This magazine was to contain ar- 
ticles and editorials written and com- 
piled by the students, and of interest 
to the printing trade in addition to 
being a lab project and a training 
medium in the mechanics of typog- 
raphy. Included in this venture have 
been historical articles, current devel- 
opments, news, tips on mechanics, hu- 
morous sketches, and editorials sug- 
gesting reforms or improvements. This 
offers not only an opportunity to prac- 
tice writing and the journalistic style 
as taught in the classroom, but ex- 
presses ideas right where they will do 
the most good—to the printers and 
graphic arts students. 

The faculty, too, contribute much 
valuable material. We are particu- 
larly indebted to J. F. Sorace, head of 
the linotype department and adviser 
to the Pi Club, for his assistance and 
advice. It’s worth working on The 
Typographer just to have the oppor- 
tunity to work with this grand guy of 
the press. And this year Charles Col- 
ton, for many years counsel to the 
Boston Transcript and now instructor 
of law at the school, has contributed 
many sketches and articles from his 
vast store of personal experiences, 
which offer a welcome relief from the 
all-too-often boring jargon of printers. 

And besides covering the activities 
of the department, we try to keep in 
contact with the alumni through the 
columns of The Typographer; in fact, 
several contribute material. 


UT more than that, The Typog- 
rapher has been a “guinea pig” 
for typographical experiments. An 
outstanding example of this is the 1942 


November, 1943 


Christmas number of this periodical. 


More than a year ago we became in- 
terested in the nineteenth century ex- 
travaganza of typography or the “gay 
nineties” motif; the elaborate types, 
borders and bent rule of the gas-light 
era. In odd moments we looked for 
materials and studied styles in prepara- 
tion for a special issue devoted to the 
memory of the old hand comp and 
foot-power pressman. 


The book was finished after careful 
layout and comparison with specimens 
of “ancient” typography. The cover, it- 
self, required over sixty hours of work 
in the layout, composition and press- 
work on the Washington Hand Press. 


This is, perhaps, an extreme case; 


but at other times we have tried our 
hand at emulating the Inland Printer’s 
printing samples of dexterity with rule 
and border, or attempting extreme 
simplicity in design to note the effects. 


All this goes to make up what we 
hope is an interesting and informative 
little magazine for students, printers 
and others associated with the art. 


Besides circulating among the fac- 
ulty, students and alumni, The Typog- 
rapher is sent to many publishers, 
schools of printing, printers and oth- 
ers interested in the craft. 


We hope that, as the years go on, 
The Typographer can serve, not only 
in its present position of providing 
interesting information, but to suggest 
ideas or innovations in printing edu- 
cation and further the cause of fine 
printing and craftsmanship. 


Another Adviser 
in Service 


Mr. Howard E. Henry is “away for 
the duration,” according to Mrs. Ger- 
trude C. Evans, who has succeeded him 
as adviser of The Tunlaw, North 
Plainfield, N. J., High School. 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 
moderately priced restaurants. Large comfortable bed- 


rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.75 per person. 


water $2.00 single. 


Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


HOTEL 
stac Thomas J. Kelly, Mgr. 
127 West 43rd Street - - - New York City 


Fifteen 





jon! Lighten Your Load 
Actiyitias = 


with the journal that helps with 


Activity Programs Department Clubs 
Assemblies Home Rooms 

Class Plays Pep Organizations 
Class Organizations Student Publications 
Financing Activities Class Organizations 
Trips and Excursions Parties and Banquets 
Athletics School Clubs 


Student Government 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL WILL MEAN 


For the Principal 


School and community interest—attention that is always given to things going on. 


School interpretation—demonstration of what the school is doing, of the work that justifies 
the modern school. 


School spirit, harmony within and among school groups, school loyalty and goodwill. 


For the Teacher 


Material for assembly and community programs. 
Suggestions for clubs and homerooms. 
Plans for parties, banquets and socials. 


For the Student 


Always an educative something-to-do. 
A wholesome good time—a happy, eventful school life. 
A rich experience in genuine democratic living. 


Subscription price $2.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 








If Yours Is Duplicated, 
You Need This—NOW! 





The latest addition to the growing list of CSPA publications invaluable to the adviser... . 
contains also the Duplicated Newspaper Analytical Score Sheet and Check-list of common errors, 
and the Duplicated Magazine Analytical Score Sheet and Check-list of errors common to maga- 
zines. Size—36 pages, 8% x11 inches, with stapled cover of heavy stock. This PRIMER is 
duplicated to serve as both a guide to and as a sample of duplicating work. 

Thirty-five cents to Members—Fifty cents to Non-Members. 

Order from the 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York, N. Y. 














Preliminary Announcement 


Twentieth Annual Contest 


for Student 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadlines 


NEWSPAPERS—January 12, 1944 MAGAZINES—February 2, 1944 
All Elementary Publications—January 21, 1944 


Special Contests Include...Typographical Handset .Lithographic.. Literary 
Fashion Column...All-Columbian Awards for special phases of publication work. 


1944 NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE CONTEST RULES 


1. School magazines and newspapers, printed, typed, duplicated, multigraphed, hand written or otherwise pub- 
lished, may be entered in the Contest provided they are the work of students. 


2. Each publication entry must be accompanied by a special Entry Form provided for the purpose. Extra 
copies may be had on application. 


3. One publication only may be entered on an Entry Form. 


4. Special editions—editions other than the regular issue—will not be judged in the Contest. 


5. Mail publications FLAT. Affix to package an envelope carrying first-class postage in which Entry Form 
and fees (check or money order) are included. If outside Continental United States, please use Money Order or 
Continental Bank Check. 


6. The fee for each publication is four dollars and fifty cents ($4.50). This includes membership in the Asso- 
ciation, rating of the publication, publication “aids” at reduced rates, and a subscription to The School Press Re- 
view, official journal of the CSPA (eight times during the school year), beginning with the April, 1944, issue, 
which carries complete reports of the Twentieth Annual Contest and Convention and the list of placings and 
awards. Fifty cents (50c) may be added to the entry fee, making a total of five dollars ($5), to enroll the adviser 
as a member of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. Most advisers take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

7. If acknowledgment of the receipt of the publication is desired, enclose self-addressed postal card; other- 
wise none will be made until final report at Convention. 

8. NEWSPAPERS will submit two copies of each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1943, through the 
last issue before Christmas, 1943, not later than January 12. (Elementary schools will submit four copies of each 
issue.) 

9. MAGAZINES will submit two copies of each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1943, through January, 
1944, not later than February 2. (Elementary schools will submit four copies of each issue on January 20.) 

10. The announcements of placements will be made during the annual Convention, March 23, 24, 25, 1944, 
and the score sheets and awards will be mailed to the members as soon as possible after the Convention. 

Deadlines—Newspapers, January 12; Magazines, February 2; All Elementary Publications, January 20. 

Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed on or about December 15. 


For further information, write 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
CHARLES F. TROXELL, Acting Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











